THE MIDDLE AGES
the whole of the carrying trade upon which depended the
exchange of native produce for imported commodities. Yet
they endeavoured to restrict them to wholesale dealings with
enfranchised traders, and to prevent direct contact with
consumers. In other words, their purpose was to monopolize
the internal trade while leaving only a portion of the carrying
trade to strangers. For centuries English commercial life
was disturbed by unceasing strife over the rival claims of
burgesses and aliens. The former laid down strict regulations
that no foreign merchant might stay in England more than
forty days or sell by retail, and that he must reside with an
English host who was to witness all his business transactions.
Such a policy could not be stringently enforced since it con-
flicted with the views of the king and the nobility. As
landowners they were anxious to treat with continental
dealers and save the profits of the middleman; moreover
strangers paid higher customs duties and made loans to the
state. Nevertheless the favour traditionally shown to aliens
by the government in the teeth of the vested interests of a
powerful and turbulent burgher class must have had behind
it some larger concept of their important place in the national
economy.
The system of compulsory 'hosting5 survived intermittently
into the sixteenth century: even Queen Elizabeth granted a
patent empowering a London citizen to appoint hosts. It
shows the persistence of the jealous hostility which some-
times flared up in riots and disturbances that were often
engineered by native competitors. At the time of the
Peasants' Revolt many Flemings, observes a chronicler,
lost their heads and namely they that could not say Bread
and Cheese but Brod and Case.' In addition to the Flemings
other groups of foreign traders were the Gascons who
brought wine, the Hansards and the Italians. The Hansards
or Easterlings belonged to the Hanseatic League, a potent
mercantile association of north German cities. Down to the
reign of Elizabeth they enjoyed preferential tariffs, which in
the case of cloth were lower than those paid by English